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been patriotic and his action prudent. Besides,
he is aware that it is hardly possible for him to
have all the facts before him. The solemn
ministerial hint about information, which is vitally
important but cannot be disclosed, is one not easily
waved aside. It may be, and often is, a mere pre-
tence ; but, on the other hand, it is frequently quite
genuine.

No Government can carry on important negotia-
tions with success, or act with the swiftness and
decision which diplomacy may occasionally require,
if every step taken has to be submitted to a public
assembly and reported in the public press. Even
blue-books cannot tell everything; and the real
history of some of the most complicated transactions
of our time may be sought in vain in the official papers
laid before Parliament. It will not be known in its
completeness till private letters and memoranda and
confidential documents, not likely to see the light in
our generation, are published* It is, indeed, very
obvious that the conduct of foreign policy must be
in the hands of a small and private body. It can-
not be entrusted to a popular chamber. A fool, or
a coward, Macaulay says, has sometimes com-
manded an army with success; but a debating
society, never. And if this be true of war, it is
equally true of that veiled conflict of nations which
is called diplomacy.

* But the present system is obviously very little
in harmony with the spirit of representative
government. We are almost as much at the
mercy of two men, so far as foreign policy is
concerned, as if we were the inhabitants of a
continental country, where foreign affairs are